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290 Pedagogics as a System. 

Depth and Exhaustiveness — Comprehension— will be gained. 
This can be seen already in the foremost ranks. 

Those who uphold the theory of Correlation set out with ma- 
terialistic hypotheses, and nothing is further from their expecta- 
tions than the support of spiritual, ideal conclusions. They think 
in fatalistic forms, and do not admit self-determination. Spen- 
cer says (Psychology, § 220) that psychical changes (thoughts, 
&c.) conform to law, or else a science of Psychology is impos- 
sible ; and "if they do conform to law, there cannot be any such 
thing as free-will." And yet the idea of Correlation, when redu- 
ced to its lowest terms, gives us self-movement pure and simple. 
One force becomes another and the second a third, and so on ; 
the first is an equivalent and may be derived from the last. The 
action of the first produces the second and the rest, and the rest 
produce it ; thus its energy reverts to itself — no matter how long 
the series of links may be. Its action is the cause of its action, 
and hence it becomes causa sui. But the thought of this total of 
action is not a mere force, still less a material somewhat ; it is a 
vital system, a whole, a monad. This thought once grasped, 
materialism passes over to idealism ; fatalism gives way to free 
personality. 

PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM. 

Ey Dr. Karl Rosenkranz, Doctor of Theology and Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of KSnigsberg. 

Translated by Auna C. Brackbtt. 

^Inquiries from teachers in different sections of the country as to the sources 
of information on the subject of Teaching as a Science have led me to believe 
that a translation of Rosenkranz's Pedagogics may be widely acceptable and 
useful. It is very certain that too much of our teaching is simply empirical, 
and as Germany has, more than any other country, endeavored to found it 
upon universal truths, it is to that country that we must at present look for 
a remedy for this empiricism. 

Based as this is upon the profoundest system of German Philosophy, no more 
suggestive treatise on Education can perhaps be found. In his third part, as 
will be readily seen, Rosenkranz follows the classification of National ideas 
given in Hegel's Philosophy of History. The word " Pedagogics," though it 
has unfortunately acquired a somewhat unpleasant meaning in English — 
thanks to the writers who have made the word "pedagogue" so odious — 
deserves to be redeemed for future use. I have, therefore, retained it in the 
translation. 

In order that the reader may see the general scope of the work, I append in 
tabular form the table of contents, giving however, under the first and second 
parts, only the main divisions. The minor heads can, of course, as they 
appear in the translation, be easily located. — IV.] 
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§ 1. The science of Pedagogics cannot be derived from a 
simple principle with such exactness as Logic and Ethics. It 
is rather a mixed science which has its presuppositions in 
many others. In this respect it resembles Medicine, with 
which it has this also in common, that it must make a dis- 
tinction between a sound and an unhealthy system of educa- 
tion, and must devise means to prevent or to cure the latter. 
It may therefore have, like Medicine, the three departments 
of Physiology, Pathology, and Therapeutics. 

§ 2. Since Pedagogics is capable of no such exact defini- 
tions of its principle and no such logical deduction as other 
sciences, the treatises written upon it abound more in shal- 
lowness than any other literature. Short-sightedness and arro- 
gance find in it a most congenial atmosphere, and criticism 
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and declamatory bombast flourish in perfection as nowhere 
else. The literature of religious tracts might be considered to 
rival that of Pedagogics in its superficiality and assurance, 
if it did not for the most part seem itself to belong, through 
its ascetic nature, to Pedagogics. But teachers as persons 
should be treated in their weaknesses and failures with the 
utmost consideration, because they are most of them sincere 
in contributing their mite for the improvement of education, 
and all their pedagogic practice inclines them towards admin- 
istering reproof and giving advice. 

§ 3. The charlatanism of educational literature is also fos- 
tered by the fact that teaching has become one of the most 
profitable employments, and the competition in it tends to 
increase, self-glorification. 

— When* "Boz" in his "Nicholas Nickleby" exposed the 
horrible mysteries of an English boarding-school, many 
teachers of such schools were, as he assures us, so accurately 
described that they openly complained he had aimed his 
caricatures directly at them. — 

§ 4. In the. system of the sciences, Pedagogics belongs to 
the Philosophy of Spirit, — and in this, to the department of 
Practical Philosophy, the problem of which is the compre- 
hension of the necessity of freedom ; for education is the con- 
scious working of one will on another so as to produce itself 
in it according to a determinate aim. The idea of subjective 
spirit, as well as that of Art, Science, and Religion, forms 
the essential condition for Pedagogics, but does not contain 
its principle. If one thinks out a complete statement of Prac- 
tical Philosophy (Ethics), Pedagogics may be distributed 
among all its grades. But the point at which Pedagogics itself 
becomes organic is the idea of the Family, because in the 
family the difference between the adults and the minors en- 
ters directly through the naturalness of spirit, and the right 
of the children to an education and the duty of parents 
towards them in this respect is incontestable. All other 
spheres of education, in order to succeed, must presuppose a 
true family life. They may extend and complement the busi- 
ness of teaching, but cannot be its original foundation. 

— In our systematic exposition of Education, we must not 
allow ourselves to be led into error by those theories which 
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■do not recognize the family, and which limit the relation of 
husband and wife to the producing of children. The Platonic 
Philosophy is the most worthy representative of this class. 
Later writers who take great pleasure in seeing the world 
full of children, but who would subtract from the love to a 
wife all truth and from that to children all care, exhibit in 
their doctrine of the anarchy of love only a sickly (but yet 
how prevalent an) imitation of the Platonic state. — 

§ 5. Much confusion also arises from the fact that many do 
not clearly enough draw the distinction between Pedagogics 
as a science and Pedagogics as an art. As a science it busies 
itself with developing a priori the idea of Education in the 
universality and necessity of that idea, but as an art it is the 
concrete individualizing of this abstract idea in any given 
case. And in any such given case, the peculiarities of the 
person who is to be educated and all the previously existing 
circumstances necessitate a modification of the universal aims 
and ends, which modification cannot be provided for before- 
hand, but must rather test the ready tact of the educator who 
knows how to make the existing conditions fulfil his desired 
end. It is exactly in doing this that the educator may show 
himself inventive and creative, and that pedagogic talent can 
distinguish itself. The word "art" is here used in the same 
way as it is used when we say, the. art of war, the art of gov- 
ernment, &c. ; and rightly, for we are talking about the 
possibility of the realization of the idea. 

— The educator must adapt himself to the pupil, but not to 
such a degree as to imply that the pupil is incapable of change, 
and he must also be sure that the pupil shall learn through his 
experience the independence of the object studied, which re- 
mains uninfluenced by his variable personal moods, and the 
adaptation on the teacher's part must never compromise this 
independence. — 

§ 6. If conditions which are local, temporal, and individual, 
are fixed as constant rules, and carried beyond their proper 
limits, are systematized as a valuable formalistic code, una- 
voidable error arises. The formulae of teaching are admirable 
material for the science, but are not the science itself. 

§ 7. Pedagogics as a science must (1) unfold the general 
idea of Education ; (2) must exhibit the particular phases into 
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which the general work of Education divides itself, and (3) 
must describe the particular standpoint upon which the gen- 
eral idea realizes itself, or should become real in its special 
processes at any particular time. 

§ 8. The treatment of the first part offers no difficulty. It 
is logically too evident. But it would not do to substitute for 
it the history of Pedagogics, simply because all the concep- 
tions of it which appear in systematic treatises can be found 
there. 

— Into this error G. Thaulow has fallen in his pamphlet on 
Pedagogics as a Philosophical Science. — 

§ 9. The second division unfolds the subject of the physi- 
cal, intellectual and practical culture of the human race, and 
constitutes the main part of all books on Pedagogy. Here 
arises the greatest difficulty as to the limitations, partly be- 
cause of the undefined nature of the ideas, partly because of 
the degree of amplification which the details demand. Here 
is the field of the widest possible differences. If e.g. one 
studies out the conception of the school with reference to the 
qualitative specialities which one may consider, it is evident 
that he can extend his remarks indefinitely ; he may speak 
thus of technological schools of all kinds, to teach mining, 
navigation, war, art, &c. 

§ 10. The third division distinguishes between the different 
standpoints which are possible in the working out of the con- 
ception of Education in its special elements, and which there- 
fore produce different systems of Education wherein the gen- 
eral and the particular are individualized in a special manner. 
In every system the general tendencies of the idea of educa- 
tion, and the difference between the physical, intellectual and 
practical culture of man, must be formally recognized, and 
will appear. The How is decided by the standpoint which 
reduces that formalism to a special system. Thus it becomes 
possible to discover the essential contents of the history of 
Pedagogics from its idea, since this can furnish not an in- 
definite but a certain number of Pedagogic systems. 

— The lower standpoint merges always into the higher, and in 
so doing first attains its full meaning, e.g. : Education for the 
sake of the nation is set aside for higher standpoints, e.g. 
that of Christianity ; but we must not suppose that the na- 
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tional phase of Education was counted as nought from the 
Christian standpoint. Rather it itself had outgrown the limits 
which, though suitable enough for its early stage, could no 
longer contain its true idea. This is sure to be the case in 
the fact that the national individualities become indestructi- 
ble by being incorporated into Christianity — a fact that con- 
tradicts the abstract seizing of such relations. — 

§ 11. The last system must be that of the present, and since 
this is certainly on one side the result of all the past, while 
on the other seized in its possibilities it is determined by the 
Future, the business of Pedagogics cannot pause till it reaches 
its ideal of the general and special determinations, so that 
looked at in this way the Science of Pedagogics at its end 
returns to its beginning. The first and second divisions al- 
ready contain the idea of the system necessary for the Present. 



FIRST PART. 
The General Idea of Education. 

§ 12. The idea of Pedagogics in general must distinguish, 

(1) The nature of Education in general ; 

(2) Its form ; 

(3) Its limits. 

i. 

The Nature of Education. 

§ 13. The nature of Education is determined by the nature 
of mind — that it can develop whatever it really is only by its 
own activity. Mind is in itself free ; but if it does not actual- 
ize this possibility, it is in no true sense free, either for itself 
or for another. Education is the influencing of man by man, 
and it has for its end to lead him to actualize himself through 
his own efforts. The attainment of perfect manhood as the 
actualization of the Freedom necessary to mind constitutes 
the nature of Education in general. 

— The completely isolated man does not become man. Soli- 
tary human beings who have been found in forests, like the 
wild girl of the forest of Ardennes, sufficiently prove the fact 
that the truly human qualities in man cannot be developed 
without reciprocal action with human beings. Caspar Hau- 
ser in his subterranean prison is an illustration of what man 
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would be by himself. The first cry of the child expresses in 
its appeals to others this helplessness of spirituality on the 
side of nature. — 

§ 14. Man, therefore, is the only fit subject for education. 
We often speak, it is true, of the education of plants and 
animals ; but even when we do so, we apply, unconsciously 
perhaps, other expressions, as "raising" and "training," in or- 
der to distinguish these. "Breaking" consists in producing in 
an animal, either by pain or pleasure of the senses, an activ- 
ity of which, it is true, he is capable, but which he never 
would have developed if left to himself. On the other hand, 
it is the nature of Education only to assist in the producing 
of that which the subject would strive most earnestly to de- 
velop for himself if he had a clear idea of himself. We speak 
of raising trees and animals, but not of raising men ; and it 
is only a planter who looks to his slaves only for an increase 
in their number. 

• — The education of men is quite often enough, unfortunate- 
ly, only a " breaking," and here and there still may be found 
examples where one tries to teach mechanically, not through 
the understanding power of the creative word, but through 
the powerless and fruitless appeal to physical pain. — 

§ 15. The idea of Education may be more or less compre- 
hensive. We use it in the widest sense when we speak of 
the Education of the race, for we understand by this expres- 
sion the connection which the acts and situations of differ- 
ent nations have to each other, as different steps towards 
self-conscious freedom. In this the world-spirit is the teacher. 

§ 16. In a more restricted sense we mean by Education the 
shaping of the individual life by the forces of nature, the 
rhythmical movement of national customs, and the might of 
destiny in which each one finds limits set to his arbitrary will. 
These often mould him into a man without his knowledge. 
For he cannot act in opposition to nature, nor offend the ethi- 
cal sense of the people among whom he dwells, nor despise 
the leading of destiny without discovering through experience 
that before the Nemesis of these substantial elements his 
subjective power can dash itself only to be shattered. If he 
perversely and persistently rejects all our admonitions, we 
leave him, as a last resort, to destiny, whose iron rule must 
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educate him, and reveal to him the God whom he Lao misun- 
derstood. 

— It is, of course, sometimes not only possible, but necessary 
for one, moved by the highest sense of morality, to act in op- 
position to the laws of nature, to offend the ethical sense of 
the people that surround him, and to brave the blows of des- 
tiny ; but such a one isa snblime reformer or martyr, and we 
are not. now speaking of such, but of the perverse, the frivo- 
lous, and the conceited. — 

§ 17. In the narrowest sense, which however is the usual one, 
we mean by Education the influence which one mind exerts on 
another in order to cultivate the latter in some understood and 
methodical way, either generally or with reference to some 
special aim. The educator must, therefore, be relatively 
finished in his own education, and the pupil must possess 
unlimited confidence in him. If authority be wanting- on the 
one side, or respect and obedience on the other, this ethical 
basis of development must fail, and it demands in the very 
highest degree, talent, knowledge, skill, and prudence. 

— Education takes on this form only under the culture which 
has been developed through the influence of city life. Up to 
that time we have the naive period of education, which holds 
to the general powers of nature, of national customs, and of 
destiny, and which lasts for a long time among the rural 
populations. But in the city a greater complication of events, 
an uncertainty of the results of reflection, a working out of 
individuality, and a need of the possession of many arts 
and trades, make their appearance and render it impossible 
for men longer to be ruled by mere custom. The Telemachus 
of Fenelon was educated to rule himself by means of reflec- 
tion; the actual Telemachus in the heroic age lived simply 
according to custom. — 

§ 18. The general problem of Education is the development 
of the theoretical and practical reason in the individual. If 
we say that to educate one means to fashion him into morality, 
we do not make our definition sufficiently comprehensive, be- 
cause we say nothing of intelligence, and thus confound edu- 
cation and ethics. A man is not merely a human being, but 
as a reasonable being he is a peculiar individual, and differ- 
ent from all others of the race. 
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§ 19. Education must lead the pupil by an interconnected 
series of efforts previously foreseen and arranged by the 
teacher to a definite end ; but the particular form which this 
shall take must be determined by the peculiar character of 
the pupil's mind and the situation in which he is found. 
Hasty and inconsiderate work may accomplish much, but only 
systematic work can advance and fashion him in conformity 
with his nature, and the former does not belong to education, 
for this includes in itself the idea of an end, and that of the 
technical means for its attainment. 

§ 20. But as culture comes to mean more and more, there 
becomes necessary a division of the business of teaching 
among different persons, with reference to capabilities and 
knowledge, because as the arts and sciences are continually 
increasing in number, one can become learned in any one 
branch only by devoting himself exclusively to it, and hence 
becoming one-sided. A difficulty hence arises which is also 
one for the pupil, of preserving, in spite of this unavoidable 
one-sidedness, the unity and wholeness which are necessary 
to humanity. 

— The naive dignity of the happy savage, and the agreea- 
ble simplicity of country people, appear to very great advan- 
tage when contrasted on this side with the often unlimited 
narrowness of a special trade, and the endless curtailing of 
the wholeness of man by the pruning processes of city life. 
Thus the often abused savage has his hut, his family, his 
cocoa tree, his weapons, his passions ; he fishes, hunts, plays, 
fights, adorns himself, and enjoys the consciousness that he 
is the centre of a whole, while a modern citizen is often only 
an abstract expression of culture. — 

§ 21. As it becomes necessary to divide the work of teach- 
ing, a difference between general and special schools arises 
also, from the needs of growing culture. The former present 
in different compass all the sciences and arts which are in- 
cluded in the term "general education," and which were 
classified by the Greeks under the general name of Encyclo- 
paedia. The latter are known as special schools, suited to 
particular needs or talents. 

— As those who live in the country are relatively isolated, 
it is often necessary, or at least desirable, that one man should 
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be trained equally on many different sides. The poor tutor 
is required not only to instruct in all the sciences, he must 
also speak French and be able to play the piano. — 

§ 22. For any single person, the relation of his actual edu- 
cation to its infinite possibilities can only be approximately 
determined, and it can be considered as only relatively fin- 
ished on any one side. Education is impossible to him who 
is born an idiot, since the want of the power of generalizing 
and of ideality of conscious personality leaves to such an un- 
fortunate only the possibility of a mechanical training. 

— Sagert, the teacher of the deaf mutes in Berlin, has made 
laudable efforts to educate idiots, but the account as given in 
his publication, " Cure of Idiots by an Intellectual Method, 
Berlin, 1846," shows that the result obtained was only exter- 
nal ; and though we do not desire to be understood as deny- 
ing or refusing to this class the possession of a mind in po- 
tentia, it appears in them to be confined to an embryonic 

state. — 

ii. 

The Form of Education. 

% 23. The general form of Education is determined by the 
nature of the mind, that it really is nothing but what it makes 
itself to be. The mind is (1) immediate (or potential), but (2) 
it must estrange itself from itself as it were, so that it may 
place itself over against itself as a special object of attention ; 
(3) this estrangement is finally removed through a further ac- 
quaintance with the object — it feels itself at home in that on 
which it looks, and returns again enriched to the form of im- 
mediateness. That which at first appeared to be another than 
itself is now seen to be itself. Education cannot create ; it 
can only help to develop to reality the previously existent 
possibility ; it can only help to bring forth to light the hid- 
den life. 

§ 24. All culture, whatever may be its special purport, must 
pass through these two stages — of estrangement, and its remo- 
val. Culture must hold fast to the distinction between the 
subject and the object considered immediately, though it has 
again to absorb this distinction into itself, in order that the 
union of the two may be more complete and lasting. The 
subject recognizes then all the more certainly that what at 
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first appeared to it as a foreign existence, belongs to it as its 
own property, and that it holds it as its own all the more by 
means of cnltnre. 

— Plato, as is known, calls the feeling with which knowl- 
edge must begin, wonder ; but this can serve as a beginning 
only, for wonder itself can only express the tension between 
the subject and the object at their first encounter — a tension 
which would be impossible if they were not in themselves 
identical. Children have a longing for the far-off, the strange, 
and the wonderful, as if they hoped to find in these an expla- 
nation of themselves. They want the object to be a genuine 
object. That to which they are accustomed, which they see 
around them every day, seems to have no longer any objec- 
tive energy for them ; but an alarm of fire, banditti life, wild 
animals, gray old ruins, the robin's songs, and far-off happy 
islands, &c. — everything high-colored and dazzling — leads 
them irresistibly on. The necessity of the mind's making 
itself foreign to itself is that which makes children prefer to 
hear of the adventurous journeys of Sinbad than news of 
their own city or the history of their nation, and in youth 
this same necessity manifests itself in their desire of trav- 
elling. — 

§ 25. This activity of the mind in allowing itself to be 
absorbed, and consciously so, in an object with the purpose of 
making it his own, or of producing it, is Work. But when the 
mind gives itself up to its objects as chance may present 
them or through arbitrariness, careless as to whether they 
have any result, such activity is Play. Work is laid out for 
the pupil by his teacher by authority, but in his play he is 
left to himself. 

§ 26. Thus work and play must be sharply distinguished 
from each other. If one has not respect for work as an im- 
portant and substantial activity, he not only spoils play for 
his pupil, for this loses all its charm when deprived of the 
antithesis of an earnest, set task, but he undermines his re- 
spect for real existence. On the other hand, if he does not 
give him space, time, and opportunity, for play, he prevents 
the peculiarities of his pupil from developing freely through 
the exercise of his creative ingenuity. Play sends the pupil 
back refreshed to his work, since in play he forgets himself 
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in his own way, while in work he is required to forget him- 
self in a manner prescribed for him by another. 

— Play is of great importance in helping one to discover 
the true individualities of children, because in play they may 
betray thoughtlessly their inclinations. This antithesis of 
work and play runs through the entire life. Children anti- 
cipate in their play the earnest work of after life ; thus the 
little girl plays with her doll, and the boy pretends he is a 
soldier and in battle. — 

§ 27. Work should never be treated as if it were play, nor 
play as if it were work. In general, the arts, the sciences, and 
productions, stand in this relation to each other: the accu- 
mulation of stores of knowledge is the recreation of the mind 
which is engaged in independent creation, and the practice 
of arts fills the same office to those whose work is to collect 
knowledge. 

§ 28. Education seeks to transform every particular condi- 
tion so that it shall no longer seem strange to the mind or in 
anywise foreign to its own nature. This identity- of conscious- 
ness, and the special character of anything done or endured 
by it, we call Habit [habitual conduct or behavior]. It con- 
ditions formally all progress ; for that which is not yet be- 
come habit, but which we perform with design and an exer- 
cise of our will, is not yet a part of ourselves. 

§ 29. As to Habit, we have to say next that it is at first 
indifferent as to what it relates. But that which is to be 
considered as indifferent or neutral cannot be defined in the 
abstract, but only in the concrete, because anything that is 
indifferent as to whether it shall act on these particular men, 
or in this special situation, is capable of another or even 
of the opposite meaning for another man or men for the same 
men or in other circumstances. Here, then, appeal must be 
made to the individual conscience in order to be able from 
the depths of individuality to separate what we can permit 
to ourselves from that which we must deny ourselves. The 
aim of Education must be to arouse in the pupil this spir- 
itual and ethical sensitiveness which does not recognize any- 
thing as merely indifferent, but rather knows how to seize in 
everything, even in the seemingly small, its universal hu- 
man significance. But in relation to the highest problems he 

'2 
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must learn that what concerns his own immediate personality 
is entirely indifferent. 

§ 30. Habit lays aside its indifference to an external action 
through reflection on the advantage or disadvantage of the 
same. Whatever tends as a harmonious means to the reali- 
zation of an end is advantageous, but that is disadvantageous 
which, by contradicting its idea, hinders or destroys it. Ad- 
vantage and disadvantage being then only relative terms, a 
habit which is advantageous for one man in one case may be 
disadvantageous for another man, or even for the same man, 
under different circumstances. Education must, therefore, 
accustom the youth to judge as to the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of any action in its relation to the essential vocation 
of his life, so that he shall avoid that which does not promote 
its success. 

f 31. But the absolute distinction of habit is the moral dis- 
tinction between the good and the bad. For from this stand- 
point alone can we finally decide what is allowable and what 
is forbidden, what is advantageous and what is disadvan- 
tageous. 

§ 32. As relates to form, habit may be either passive or ac- 
tive. The passive is that which teaches us to bear the vicis- 
situdes of nature as well as of history with such composure 
that we shall hold our ground against them, being always 
equal to ourselves, and that we shall not allow our power of 
acting to be paralyzed through any mutations of fortune. 
Passive habit is not to be confounded with obtuseness in re- 
ceiving impressions, a blank abstraction from the affair in 
hand which at bottom is found to be nothing more than a 
selfishness which desires to be left undisturbed : it is simply 
composure of mind in view of changes over which we have no 
control. "While we vividly experience joy and sorrow, pain 
and pleasure — inwoven as these are with the change of sea- 
sons, of the weather, &c. — with the alternation of life and 
death, of happiness and misery, we ought nevertheless to 
harden ourselves against them so that at the same time in 
our consciousness of the supreme worth of the mind we shall 
build up the inaccessible stronghold of Freedom in ourselves. 
— Active habit [or behavior] is found realized in a wide range 
of activity which appears in manifold forms, such as skill, 
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dexterity, readiness of information, &c. It is a steeling of 
the internal for action upon the external, as the Passive is a 
steeling of the internal against the influences of the external. 

§ 33. Habit is the general form which instruction takes. 
For since it reduces a condition or an activity within our- 
selves to an instinctive use and wont, it is necessary for 
any thorough instruction. But as, according to its content, it 
may be either proper or improper, advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous, good or bad, and according to its form may be the 
assimilation of the external by the internal, or the impress 
of the internal upon the external, Education must procure 
for the pupil the power of being able to free himself from 
one habit and to adopt another. Through his freedom he 
must be able not only to renounce any habit formed, but to 
form a new one ; and he must so govern his system of habits 
that it shall exhibit a constant progress of development into 
greater freedom. • We must discipline ourselves, as a means 
toward the ever-changing realization of the Good in us, con- 
stantly to form and to break habits. 

— We must characterize those habits as bad which relate 
only to our convenience or our enjoyment. They are often 
not blamable in themselves, but there lies in them a hidden 
danger that they may allure us into luxury or effeminacy. 
But it is a false and mechanical way of looking at the affair 
if we suppose that a habit which has been formed by a cer- 
tain number of repetitions can be broken by an equal number 
of denials. We can never renounce a habit utterly except 
through a clearness of judgment which decides it to be unde- 
sirable, and through firmness of will. — 

§ 34. Education comprehends also the reciprocal action of 
the opposites, authority and obedience, rationality and indi- 
viduality, work and play, habit and spontaneity. If we ima- 
gine that these can be reconciled by rules, it will be in vain 
that we try to restrain the youth in these relations. But a 
failure in education in this particular is very possible through 
the freedom of the pupil, through special circumstances, or 
through the errors of the educator himself. And for this very 
reason any theory of Education must take into account in 
the beginning this negative possibility. It must consider be- 
forehand the dangers which threaten the pupil in all possible 
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ways even before they surround him, and fortify him against 
them. Intentionally to expose him to temptation in order to 
prove his strength, is devilish ; and, on the other hand, to 
guard him against the chance of dangerous temptation, to 
wrap him in cotton (as the, proverb says), is womanish, ridic- 
ulous, fruitless, and much more dangerous ; for temptation 
comes not alone from without, but quite as often from with- 
in, and secret inclination seeks and creates. for itself the 
opportunity for its gratification, often perhaps an unnatural 
one. The truly preventive activity consists not in an abstract 
seclusion from the world, all of whose elements are innate in 
each individual, but in the activity of knowledge and disci- 
pline, modified according to age and culture. 

— If one endeavors to deprive the, youth of all free and in- 
dividual intercourse with the world, one only falls into a 
continual watching of him, and the consciousness that he is 
watched destroys in him all elasticity of spirit, all confidence, 
all originality. The police shadow of control obscures all 
independence and systematically accustoms him to depend- 
ence. As the tragi-comic story of Peter Schlemihls shows, 
one cannot lose his own shadow without falling into the sad- 
dest fatalities ; bat the shadow of a constant companion, as 
in the pedagogical system of the Jesuits, undermines all 
naturalness. And if one endeavors too strictly to guard 
against that which is evil and forbidden, the intelligence of 
the pupils reacts in deceit against such efforts, till the educa- 
tors are amazed that such crimes as come often to light can 
have arisen under such careful control. — 

§ 35. If there should appear in the youth any decided moral 
deformity which is opposed to the ideal of his education, the 
instructor must at once make inquiry as to the history of its 
origin, because the negative and the positive are very closely 
connected in his being, so that what appears to be negligence, 
rudeness, immorality, foolishness, or oddity, may arise from 
some real needs of the youth which in their development 
have only taken a wrong direction. 

§ 36. If it should appear on such examination that the 
negative action was only a product of wilful ignorance, of ca- 
price, or of arbitrariness on the part of the youth, then this 
calls for a simple prohibition on the part of the educator, no 
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reason being assigned. His authority must be sufficient to 
the pupil without any reason. Only when this has happened 
more than once, and the youth is old enough to understand, 
should the prohibition, together with the reason therefor, be 
given. 

— This should, however, be brief; the explanation must 
retain its disciplinary character, and must not become ex- 
tended into a doctrinal essay, for in such a case the youth 
easily forgets that it was his own misbehavior which was the 
occasion of the explanation. The statement of the' reason 
must be honest, and it must present to the youth the point 
most easy for him to seize. False reasons are morally blama- 
ble in themselves, and they tend only to confuse. It is a great 
mistake to unfold to the youth the broadening consequences 
which his act may bring. These uncertain possibilities seem 
to him too powerless to affect him particularly. The severe 
lecture wearies him,, especially if it be stereotyped, as is apt 
to be the case with fault-finding and talkative instructors. 
But more unfortunate is it if the painting of the gloomy 
background to which the consequences of the wrong-doing of 
the youth may lead, should fill his feelings and imagination 
prematurely with gloomy fancies, because then the represen- 
tation has led him one step toward a state Of wretchedness 
which in the future man may become fearful depression and 
degradation. — 

§ 37. If the censure is accompanied with a threat of punish- 
ment, then we have the same kind of reproof which in daily 
life we call "scolding;" but if reproof is given, the pupil 
must be made to feel that it is in earnest. 

§ 38. Only when all other efforts have failed, is punishment, 
which is the real negation of the error, the transgression, or 
the vice, justifiable. Punishment inflicts intentionally pain 
on the pupil, and its object is, by means of this sensation, to 
bring him to reason, a result which neither our simple prohi- 
bition, our explanation, nor our threat of punishment, has 
been able to reach. But the punishment, as such, must not 
refer to the subjective totality of the youth, or his dispo- 
sition in general, but only to the act which, as result, is a 
manifestation of the disposition. It acts mediately on the dis- 
position, but leaves the inner being untouched directly ; and 
Vol. Tl.— 80 
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this is not only demanded by justice, but on account of the 
sophistry that is inherent in human nature, which desires to 
assign to a deed many motives, it is even necessary. 

§ 39. Punishment as an educational means is nevertheless 
essentially corrective, since, by leading the youth to a proper 
estimation of his fault and a positive change in his behavior, 
it seeks to improve him. At the same time it stands as a sad 
indication of the insufficiency of the means previously used. 
On no account should the youth be frightened from the com- 
mission* of a misdemeanor, or from the repetition of his nega- 
tive deed through fear of punishment — a system which leads 
always to terrorism : but, although it may have this effect, it 
should, before all things, impress upon him the recognition 
of the fact that the negative is not allowed to act as it will 
without limitation, but rather that the Good and the True 
have the absolute power in the world, and that they are never 
without the means of overcoming anything that contradicts 
them. 

— In the statute-laws, punishment has the opposite office. 
It must first of all satisfy justice, and only after this is done 
can it attempt to improve the guilty. If a government should 
proceed on the same basis as the educator it would mistake 
its task, because it has to deal with adults, whom it elevates 
to the honorable position of responsibility for their own acts. 
The state must not go back to the psychological ethical gene- 
sis of a negative deed. It must assign to a secondary rank 
of importance the biographical moment which contains the 
deed in process and the circumstances of a mitigating charac- 
ter, and it must consider first of all the deed in itself. It is 
quite otherwise with the educator ; for he deals with human 
beings who are relatively undeveloped, and who are only 
growing toward responsibility. So long as they are still 
under the care of a teacher, the responsibility of their deed 
belongs in part to him. If we confound the standpoint in 
which punishment is administered in the state with that in 
education, we work much evil. — 

§ 40. Punishment as a negation of a negation, considered 
as an educational means, cannot be determined a priori, but 
must always be modified by the peculiarities of the individual 
offender and by the peculiar circumstances. Its administra- 
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tion calls for the exercise of the ingenuity and tact of the 
educator. 

§ 41. Generally speaking, we must make a distinction be- 
between the sexes, as well as between the different periods of 
youth ; (1) some kind of corporal punishment is most suita- 
ble for children, (2) isolation for older boys and girls, and (3) 
punishment based on the sense of honor for young men and 
women. 

§ 42. (1) Corporal punishment is the production of physical 
pain. The youth is generally whipped, and this kind of pun- 
ishment, provided always that it is not too often administered 
or with undue severity, is the proper way of dealing with wil- 
ful defiance, with obstinate carelessness, or with a really per- 
verted will, so long or so often as the higher perception is 
closed against appeal. The imposing of other physical pun- 
ishment, e.g. that of depriving the pupil of food, partakes of 
cruelty. The view which sees in the rod the panacea for all 
the teacher's embarrassments is censurable, but equally un- 
desirable is the false sentimentality which assumes that the 
dignity of humanity is affected by a blow given to a child, 
and confounds self-conscious humanity with child-humanity, 
to which a blow is the most natural form of reaction, in which 
all other forms of influence at last end. 

— The fully-grown man ought never to be whipped, because 
this kind of punishment reduces him to the level of the child, 
and, when it becomes barbarous, to that of a brute animal, 
and so is absolutely degrading to him. In the English schools 
the rod is much used. If a pupil of the first class be put back 
into the second at Eton, he, although before exempt from 
flogging, becomes liable to it. But however necessary this 
system of flogging of the English aristocracy may be in the 
discipline of their schools, flogging in the English army is a 
shameful thing for the free people of Great Britain. — 

§ 43. (2) By Isolation we remove the offender temporarily 
from the society of his fellows. The boy left alone, cut off 
from all companionship, and left absolutely to himself, suffers 
from a sense of helplessness. The time passes heavily, and 
soon he is very anxious to be allowed to return to the com- 
pany of parents, brothers and sisters, teachers and fellow- 
pupils. 
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— To leave a child entirely to himself without any supervi- 
sion, even if one shuts him up in a dark room, is as mistaken 
a practice as to leave a few together without supervision, 
as is too often done where they are kept after school, when 
they give the freest rein 4o their childish wantonness and 
commit the wildest pranks. — 

§ 44. (3) This way of isolating a child does rfot touch his 
sense of honor at all, and is soon forgotten because it relates to 
only one side of his conduct It is quite different from pun- 
ishment based on the sense of honor, which, in a formal 
manner, shuts the youth out from companionship because 
he has attacked the principle which holds society together, 
and for this reason can no longer be considered as belong- 
ing to it. Honor is the recognition of one individual by 
others as their equal. Through his error, or it may be his 
crime, he has simply made himself unequal to them, and in 
so far has separated himself from them, so that his banish- 
ment from their society is only the outward expression of the 
real isolation which he himself has brought to pass in his 
inner nature, and which he by means of his negative act only 
betrayed to the outer world. Since the punishment founded on 
the sense of honor affects the whole ethical man and makes 
a lasting impression upon his memory, extreme caution is 
necessary in its application lest a permanent injury be in- 
flicted upon the character. The idea of his perpetual con- 
tinuance in disgrace, destroys in a' man all aspiration for 
improvement. 

— Within the family this feeling of honor cannot be so ac- 
tively developed, because every member of it is bound to 
every other immediately by natural ties, and hence is equal 
to every other. Within its sacred circle, he who has isolated 
himself is still beloved, though it may be through tears. 
However bad may be the deed he has committed, he is never 
given up, but the deepest sympathy is felt for him because 
he is still brother, father, &c. But first in the contact of one 
family with another, and still more in the contact of an indi- 
vidual with any institution which is founded not on natural 
ties, but is set over against him as a distinct object, this feel- 
ing of honor appears. In the school, and in the matter of 
ranks and classes in a school, this is very important. — 
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§ 45. It is important to consider well this gradation of 
punishment (which, starting with sensuous physical pain, 
passes through the external teleology of temporary isolation 
up to the idealism of the sense of honor), both in relation to 
the different ages at which they are appropriate and to the 
training which they bring with them. Every punishment 
must be considered merely as a^means to some end, and, in so 
far, as transitory. The pupil must always be deeply conscious 
that it is very painful to his instructor to be obliged to pun- 
ish him. This pathos of another's sorrow for the sake of his 
cure which he perceives in the mien, in the tone of the voice, 
in the delay with which the punishment is administered, will 
become a purifying fire for his soul. 

in. 

The Limits of Education. 

% 46. The form of Education reaches its limits with the idea 
of punishment, because this is the attempt to subsume the 
negative reality and to make it conformable to its positive 
idea. But the limits of Education are found in the idea of its 
nature, which is to fashion the individual into theoretical and 
practical rationality. The authority of the Educator at last 
becomes imperceptible, and it passes over into advice and ex- 
ample, and obedience changes from blind conformity to free 
gratitude and attachment. Individuality wears off its rough 
edges, and is transfigured into the universality and necessity 
of Reason without losing in this process its identity. Work 
becomes enjoyment, and he finds his play in a change of 
activity. The youth takes possession of himself, and can be 
left to himself. 

— There are two widely differing views with regard to the 
limits of Education. One lays great stress on the weakness 
of the pupil and the power of the teacher. According to this 
view, Education has for its province the entire formation of 
the youth. The despotism of this view often manifests itself 
where large numbers are to be educated together, and with 
very undesirable results, because it assumes that the indivi- 
dual pupil is only a specimen of the whole, as if the school 
were a gi*eat factor where each piece of goods is to be 
stamped exactly like all the rest. Individuality is reduced 
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by the tyranny of such despotism to one uniform level till all 
originality is destroyed, as in cloisters, barracks, and orphan 
asylums, where only one individual seems to exist. There is 
a kind of Pedagogy also which fancies that one can thrust 
into or out of the individual pupil what one will. This may 
be called a superstitious belief in the power of Education. — 
The opposite extreme disbelieves this, and advances the pol- 
icy which lets alone and does nothing, urging that individu- 
ality is unconquerable, and that often the most careful and 
far-sighted education* fails of reaching its aim in so far as it 
is opposed to the nature of the youth, and that this individu- 
ality has made of no avail all efforts toward the obtaining of 
any end which was opposed to it. This representation of the 
fruitlessness of all pedagogical efforts engenders an indiffer- 
ence towards it which would leave, as a result, only a sort of 
vegetation of individuality growing at hap-hazard. — 

§ 47. The limit of Education is (1) a Subjective one, a 
limit made by the individuality of the youth. This is a 
definite limit. Whatever does not exist in this individu- 
ality as a possibility cannot be developed from it. Education 
can only lead and assist ; it cannot create. "What Nature 
has denied to a man, Education cannot give him any more 
than it is able, on the other hand, to annihilate entirely his 
original gifts, although it is true that his talents may be 
suppressed, distorted, and measurably destroyed. But the 
decision of the question in what the real essence of any one's 
individuality consists can never be made with certainty till 
he has left behind him his years of development, because it 
is then only that he first arrives at the consciousness of his 
entire self; besides, at this critical time, in the first place, 
much knowledge only superficially acquired will drop off; 
and again, talents, long slumbering and unsuspected, may 
first make their appearance. Whatever has been forced upon 
a child in opposition to his individuality, whatever has been 
only driven into him and has lacked receptivity on his 
side, or a rational ground on the side of culture, remains at- 
tached to his being only as an external ornament, a foreign 
outgrowth which enfeebles his own proper character. 

— We must distinguish from that affectation which arises 
through a misunderstanding of the limit of individuality, the 
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way which many children and yonng persons have of sup- 
posing when they see models finished and complete in grown 
persons, that they themselves are endowed by Nature with 
the power to develop into the same. When they see a real- 
ity which corresponds to their own possibility, the presenti- 
ment of a like or a similar attainment moves them to an 
imitation of it as a model personality. This may be some- 
times carried so far as to be disagreeable or ridiculous, but 
should not be too strongly censured, because it springs from 
a positive striving after culture, and needs only proper 
direction. — 

§ 48. (2) The Objective limit of Education lies in the 
means which can be appropriated for it. That the talent for 
a certain culture shall be present is certainly the first thing ; 
but the cultivation of this talent is the second, and no less 
necessary. But how much cultivation can be given to it ex- 
tensively and intensively depends upon the means used, and 
these again are conditioned by the material resources of the 
family to which each one belongs. The greater and more 
valuable the means of culture which are found in a family 
are, the greater is the immediate advantage which the culture 
of each one has at the start. With regard to many of the 
arts and sciences this limit of education is of great signifi- 
cance. But the means alone are of no avail. The finest edu- 
cational apparatus will produce no fruit where correspond- 
ing talent is wanting, while on the other hand talent often 
accomplishes incredible feats with very limited means, and, if 
the way is only once open, makes of itself a centre of attrac- 
tion which draws to itself with magnetic power the necessary 
means. The moral culture of each one is however, fortu- 
nately from its very nature, out of the reach of such de- 
pendence. 

— In considering the limit made by individuality we recog- 
nize the side of truth in that indifference which considers 
Education entirely superfluous, and in considering the means 
of culture we find the truth in the other extreme of pedagogi- 
cal despotism, which fancies that it can command whatever 
culture it chooses for any one without regard to his indi- 
viduality. — 

§ 49. (3) The Absolute limit of Education is the time when 
the youth has apprehended the problem which he has to 
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solve, has learned to know the means at his disposal, and has 
acquired a certain facility in using them. The end and aim 
of Education is the emancipation of the youth. It strives to 
make him self-dependent, and as soon as he has become so 
it wishes to retire and to be able to leave Mm to the sole 
responsibility of his actions. To treat the youth after he has 
passed this point of time still as a youth, contradicts the very 
idea of Education, which idea finds its fulfilment in the attain- 
ment of majority by the pupil. Since the accomplishment of 
education cancels the original inequality between the educa- 
tor and the pupil, nothing is more oppressing, nay, revolting 
to the latter than to be prevented by a continued dependence 
from the enjoyment of the freedom which he has earned. 

— The opposite extreme of the prptracting of Education be- 
yond its proper time is necessarily the undue hastening of 
the Emancipation. — The question whether one is prepared 
for freedom has been often opened in politics. When any 
people have gone so far as to ask this question themselves, 
it is no longer a question whether that people are prepared 
for it, for without the consciousness of freedom this question 
would never have occurred to them. — 

§ 50. Although educators must now leave the youth free, 
the necessity of further culture for him is still imperative. 
But it will no longer come directly through them. Their 
pre-arranged, pattern-making work is now supplanted by self- 
education. Each sketches for himself an ideal to which in 
his life he seeks to approximate every day. 

— In the work of self-culture one friend can help another 
by advice and example ; but he cannot educate, for education 
presupposes inequality. — The necessities of human nature 
produce societies in which equals seek to influence each 
other in a pedagogical way, since they establish by certain 
steps of culture different classes. They presuppose Education 
in the ordinary sense. But they wish to bring about Educa- 
tion in a higher sense, and therefore they veil the last form of 
their ideal in the mystery of secrecy. — To one who lives on 
contented with himself and without the impulse toward self- 
culture, unless his unconcern springs from his belonging to 
a savage state of society, the Germans give the name of 
Philistine, and he is always repulsive to the student who is 
intoxicated with an ideal. 



